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machine and made impossible any further coali*
tion on the principle of "nothing doing." This
man of destiny was John Brown, whose attack on
Harper's Ferry took place October 16th, and
whose execution by the authorities of Virginia on
the charges of murder and treason occurred on
the 2nd of December.
The incident filled the South with consternation.
The prompt condemnation of it by many Republi-
can leaders did not offset, in the minds of South-
erners, the fury of praise accorded by others.
The South had a ghastly tradition derived chiefly
from what is known as Nat Turner's Rebellion
in Virginia, a tradition of the massacre of white
women and children by negroes. As Brown had
set out to rouse a slave rebellion, every Southerner
familiar with his own traditions shuddered, identi-
fying in imagination John Brown and Nat Turner.
Horror became rage when the Southerners heard
of enthusiastic applause in Boston and of Emer-
son's description of Brown as "that new saint"
who was to "make the gallows glorious like the
cross." In the excitement produced by remarks
such as this, justice was not done to Lincoln's
censure. In his speech at Cooper Institute iu
New York, in February, 1860, Lincoln had said: